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CUBA. 

SANTIAGO. 

By  Consul  P.  Merrill   Griflltli,  July   15. 

The  year  1915  was  one  of  exceptional  prosperity  for  the  Santiago  con- 
sular district.  The  sudden  curtailment  of  supplies  and  restriction  of 
European  credits  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  appreciably 
affected  the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  Cuba,  yet  perhaps 
no  country  settled  its  temporary  monetary  derangement  with  greater 
dispatch  and  emerged  from  the  crisis  with  less  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cuba  is  one  of  the  countries  that  has 
benefited  most  from  the  increased  demand  and  high  prices  for  sugar, 
upon  the  production  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  people  in  the 
Santiago  district  almost  wholly  depend. 

Increased  Demand  for  Sugar  Brings  Prosperity  to  Island. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  just  before  the  war  the  in- 
debtedness of  many  of  the  owners  of  mills  and  plantations  was  so 
great,  the  operating  expenses  so  heavy,  and  the  price  of  sugar  so  low, 
that  an  economic  crisis  was  inevitable.  The  sudden  advance  in  price, 
however,  relieved  the  depression;  financial  obligations  have  been  met, 
many  needed  improvements  have  been  made,  several  new  mills  have 
been  erected,  laborers  are  well  paid,  and  prosperity  is  in  evidence 
everywhere. 

The  acreage  in  cane  was  increased  considerably  during  the  year, 
on  account  of  the  unusually  high  prices  for  sugar.  Of  the  island's 
total  sugar  production,  18,100,105  bags,  last  year,  this  district  sup- 
plied 5,888,250  bags,  or  32  per  cent,  an  increase  over  1914  of  664,555 
bags,  or  2,56  per  cent. 
Rum  and  Alcohol — Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruits. 

(^ilxi's  production  of  rum  in  1915  was  096,067  gallons,  in  compari- 
son with  120,517  gallons  in  1914.  and  of  alcohol,  2,021,116  gallons, 
against  649,722  gallons  in  1914,  the  Santiago  district  producing  23 
per  cent  of  the  rum  and  20  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  during  the  year 
under  review. 

The  only  crop  other  than  sugar  that  showed  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction last  year  Avas  that  of  citrus  fruits.  There  are  no  statistics 
available  to  show  the  area  under  cultivation,  but  new  orchards  are 
constantly  being  planted  and  the  industry  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
importance  as  the  facilities  for  distribution  for  local  consumption 
and  for  shipment  to  tidewater  for  cxjjort  improve.  This  industry', 
however,  is  conlinoil  almost  exclusively  to  foreigners,  Americans,  and 
Canadians  who  have  migrated  to  Cuba  since  1898. 
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801110  of  Ur'  older  orchards  are  yielding  profitable  crops,  and  the 
fruit  from  those  planted  on  suitable  soil  and  properly  cared  for  is  as 
fine  in  quality  and  appearance  as  that  grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  growtli  of  production  lias  been  steady  since  1007,  when  the  first 
.shii)nients  were  made.  In  that  year  there  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  5,750  boxes  valued  at  $11,882.  The  exports  for  1915 
amounted  to  7-3,851  boxes,  the  declared  value  of  which  was  $138,529, 
an  increase  in  value  over  the  preceding  j'car  of  i^8.501. 

The  Iron  Industry.  * 

The  iron  industry  is  the  second  in  importance  in  the  district,  the 
mines  in  operation  being  at  Daiquiri,  or  Firmeza,  near  Santiago,  on 
the  south  coast  and  at  Mayari  on  the  north  coast.  About  20.000,000 
tons  of  hard  hematite  and  magnetite  have  been  shipped  to  the  United 
States  since  the  mines  were  opened,  but  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  tonnage  of  the  soft  ores  that 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  Mayari,  Levisa 
Bay,  and  Moataco  districts. 

While  the  quantity  of  iron  ore  exported  during  1915  (796,830  tons) 
was  less  than  that  in  1914  by  36,49i  tons,  the  value  ($2,378,035)  was 
greater  by  $116,891.  The  output  would  have  been  more  than  during 
any  previous  year  had  sufficient  vessels  been  available  for  transport- 
ing the  ore. 

Shipments  of  Iron  and  Copper  Ores  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  tons  and  value  of  iron 
and  copper  ore  shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Santiago 
consular  district  for  the  past  seven  years : 


Years. 

Iron  ore. 

Copper  ore. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1909 

960,880 
1,223,066 
1,145,135 
1,429,763 
1,538,477 
833,324 
796,830 

$2,945,065 
4,298,661 
3,184,088 
3,872,078 
4,805,458 
2,261,744 
2,378,635 

53,162 
41,748 
66,323 
63,885 
22,614 
57,063 
28,488 

$586,890 
382,743 
490,007 

1910 

1911 

1912 

679, 143 
570,369 
781,712 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1,004,344 

The  Copper  Mines. 

Copper  was  discovered  in  1520  at  El  Cobre,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Avhich  has  continued  to  be  Cuba's  greatest  copper  producer.  This 
industry  was  relatively  most  important  between  1840  and  1860,  when 
the  El  Cobre  mines  claimed  the  world's  record  production,  but  with 
the  beginning  of  the  10-year  war  all  copper  mining  on  the  island  was 
closed  and  practically  no  copper  was  exported  until  the  El  Cobre 
mines  were  reopened  in  1901  by  an  American  company.  These  mines 
are  conveniently  located,  well  managed,  and  employ  about  2,000  men, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Spaniards. 

No  smelting  is  done  on  the  island,  all  copper  being  shipped  as 
crude  ore  or  concentrates,  and  no  treatment  beyond  hand  picking  is 
employed,  except  at  El  Cobre,  where  600  tons  per  day  of  3  per  cent 
ore  are  concentrated  by  the  Minerals  Separation  Co.'s  oil  notation 
process,  resulting  in  10  per  cent  concentrates  that  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  be  smelted. 
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The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  on  the  island  have  greatly 
retartled  the  growth  of  the  copper  industry  and  the  opening  up  of 
new  mines.  The  only  successful  mines  have  been  located  near  the 
coist  and  have  had  to  provide  their  own  transportation  to  the  sea. 

Eailroad  freights  are  so  high  that  only  very  valuable  minerals  can 
be  handled  over  public  carriers.  Once  at  the  coast,  however,  water 
transportation  is  available  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  smelters  in  the 
United  States  during  normal  times,  at  reasonable  rates. 

Increased  Production  of  Copper. 

The  copper  production  of  Cuba  for  1915  was  200,000  tons,  valued 
at  $2,-200,000,  as  compared  with  180,000  tons,  worth  $2,000,000,  in 
1914,  the  increased  production  being  the  result  of  the  prevailing  high 
prices  due  to  the  European  war.  These  high  prices  stimulated  pros- 
pecting and  an  unusually  large  number  of  claims  have  been  de- 
nounced during  the  last  two  years.  Heretofore,  systematic  prospect- 
ing and  development  work  was  lacking. 

Transportation  facilities  seriously  interfered  with  the  shipments  of 
copper  as  well  as  everything  else  in  this  section ;  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible at  times  to  secure  vessels  at  any  price. 

As  the  mining  laws  of  Cuba  are  liberal  and  the  labor  supply  rea- 
sonably plentiful,  it  is  believed  that  the  production  of  copper  in  Cuba 
will  increase  indefinitely. 

The  Manganese  Industry. 

The  manganese  industry  of  Cuba,  which  dates  back  20  years,  has 
been  continued  with  interruptions  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  three  generally  recognized  groups  or  deposits  of  ore  within  this 
district  are  known  as  Cristo,  Cauto,  and  Ponupo,  the  latter  being  the 
largest  and  having  produced  up  to  the  present  about  2,000,000  tons. 
It  is  still  producing  about  3,000  tons  per  month  of  a  fair  grade  of 
furnace  ore  that  averages  about  43  per  cent  metallic  contents.  The 
Cristo  group  is  producing  a  small  amount  of  ore  that  runs  about 
46  per  cent,  while  the  Cauto  group  is  producing  about  2,000  tons  per 
month ;  it  has  also  shipped  several  small  cargoes  of  dioxide.  The 
three  groups  are  operated  by  two  companies — the  Ponupo  and 
Cristo  groups  by  Aguilera  &  Co  and  the  Cauto  group  by  the  Cauto 
Mining  Co. 

The  manganese  operations  in  this  section  during  1915  were  held 
back  chiefly  through  lack  of  labor  and  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  Practically  all  of  the  ore  pro- 
duced was  shipped  to  Baltimore  with  the  exception  of  a  small  con- 
signment for  the  Italian  Government.  The  demand  for  furnace  ore 
is  still  strong.  None  of  the  ore  is  treated  in  any  of  the  mines  here, 
except  by  log  washing  to  remove  the  dirt.  The  furnace  ore  is  shipped 
in  bulk  and  the  dioxide  in  sacks. 

The  price  of  manganese  ore  remained  fairly  steady  throughout 
the  year  and  on  July  15,  191G,  was  (f.  o.  b.  Baltimore)  $60  to  $70 
a  imit. 

During  the  year  the  mining  companies  spent  considerable  money 
in  improving  their  properties.  There  still  remain  in  this  Province 
large  undenounced  and  undeveloped  deposits  of  manfiranese,  no  par- 
ticular attention  having  been  given  to  them  on  account  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities,  but  the  outlook,  if  tlie  demand  and  good 
prices  continue,  is  quite  favorable. 
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The  Live-stock  Industry. 

For  many  years,  the  raising  of  cattle  lias  been  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  having  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
Provinces  of  Camagncy,  Oriente,  and  Santa  Clara.  The  rainfall  is 
usually  good  and  the  ranches,  some  of  which  are  quite  large,  have 
good  grazing. 

The  owners  have  done  considerable  during  the  last  few  years  to- 
ward improving  their  stock,  chiefly  through  the  importation  of  reg- 
istered animals  for  breeding  purposes  from  the  United  States.  The 
Government  does  not  keep  an  accurate  register  of  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  stock,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  or  even  approxi- 
mately estimate  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  on  the  island  at  present. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  recently  on  the 
ranches  throughout  this  district,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  build- 
ing of  new  tanks  and  facilities  for  watering  the  stock,  the  planting  of 
nutritious  grasses,  and  the  construction  of  dipping  tanks,  through 
the  use  of  wdiich  the  fever  tick  on  some  of  the  ranches  is  said  to  have 
disappeared  altogether.  The  small  ranchman  and  breeder,  however, 
can  not  afford  to  construct  tanks  for  dipping  purposes. 

Cuban  cattle  could  be  exported  either  to  the  United  States  or  Porto 
Rico  with  profit,  but  quarantine  regulations  are  so  stringent  as  to 
preclude  it  altogether. 

There  are  no  packing  houses  on  the  island.  A  refrigerating  estab- 
lishment of  a  limited  capacity  is  maintained  bj"-  one  of  the  large  firms 
in  Habana  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  local  hotel  and  the  steam- 
ship trade  with  frozen  meat. 

Exports  of  Hides — Absence  of  Cattle  Diseases. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Cuban  hides  are  tanned  on  the 
island.  Practically  all  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  where  there 
is  a  good  demand  and  a  steady  price.  During  1915  hides  valued  at 
$488,748  were  exported  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
States. 

After  the  Spanish- American  war  large  importations  of  cattle  were 
made  from  the  United  States,  Porto  Eico,  Venezuela,  Haiti,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Colombia.  At  first  there  was  some  anthrax  and  black- 
leg, but  through  inoculation,  largely  under  governmental  supervi- 
sion, these  diseases  have  since  been  practically  eradicated,  and  at 
present  it  may  be  stated,  from  general  and  reliable  information,  that 
there  is  no  anthrax  or  other  contagious  disease  in  this  section  of 
Cuba. 

The  cattle  industry  with  its  recognized  natural  advantages  on 
the  island,  where  ranges  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  figures, 
should  be  exceedingly  profitable  under  expert  supervision. 

Increase  in  Imports. 

The  increase  in  imports  into  this  district  is  the  result  of  the  devel- 
opment of  its  natural  resources.  As  only  raw  products — sugar,  ores, 
fruits,  and  timber — are  exported  with  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources, there  is  created  a  corresponding  demand  for  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  the  countrj' — manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  machinery, 
textiles,  coal,  and  provisions. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Santiago  during 
1915  was  $9,384,818,  an  increase  over  1914  of  $1,519,11G.  Of  this 
total  the  United  States  furnished  $5,771,298  worth,  or  nearly  62  per 
cent,  which  was  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  other  countries  whose  trade  through  this  port  increased  during 
1915  were  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  India,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Sta- 
tistics of  imports  into  the  whole  district  for  1915  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  is  about  $20,000,000. 

Imports  by  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  by  countries 
into  the  port  of  Santiago  for  the  calendar  years  1914  and  1915 : 


Countries. 


Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

Franco 

Germany 

Netherlands. 

India 

Italy 

Mexico 


1914 


$6, 470 
22,220 


32,511 
206,223 
210, 150 


522,078 

is; ooo 

151,590 


1915 


S3, 
1, 

10, 
■II, 

122, 
43, 
80, 

710, 
34, 

127, 


Countries. 


Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Porto  Rico 

Spain 

Switzerland , 

United  Kingdom., 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total , 


S15, 799 
019,801 

63, 972 
839,999 

52, 187 
746, 740 
,  21.5, 725 
141,682 


4, 

7, 865, 702 


$14,332 

000,267 

54, 754 

1,095,016 

9,579 

623,453 

5, 771, 298 

38,087 


9,384,818 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Santiago  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1915  were  valued  at  $43,708,164,  as 
compared  with  $33,164,781  in  1914,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  declared  value  of  the 
principal  articles  invoiced  at  Santiago  and  the  agencies  in  the  San- 
tiago) consular  district  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.  Value, 


Quantity.         Value 


Bananas bunches- 
Beeswax  pounds . 

Citrus  fruits boxes. 

Cocoa  beans  (cacao) jwunds. 

Coconu t  oil do... 

Coconuts 

Copper  ore tons . 

Guana do... 

Hides pounds . 

Honey do. . . 

Iron  ore tons. 

Manganese  ore do . . . 

Metals,  old pounds. 

Molasses gallons . 

Rum do... 

Sponge pounds . 

Sugar do... 

Woods: 

Cedar feet. 

Cedar  strips do. . . 

Lignum  vita pounds . 

Mahogany feet. 

All  other  articles 


108,335 

64,513 

3,035,848 


$32,900 
130,028 
405,795 


37,063 

1,005 

2,435,233 

16,441 

833,324 


781,712 

10,411 

3%,0G5 

4,943 

2,261,744 


1,924,570 
227,179 
73,851 
3,811,846 
193,538 
1,207,100 
28,488 


$714,089 

59,748 

138,529 

553,997 

17,418 

16,771 

1,004,344 


6,077,047 
9,536 


174,585 
21,293 


1,212,929,031 

7,022,030 

566,817 

2,573,602 

2,084,716 


27,003,563 

425, 143 
34,150 
52,286 

252,489 
1,177,674 


3,128,440 

438,795 

796,830 

5,144 

77,359 

8,622,443 

13,930 

11,402 

1,074,919,862 

4,325,444 

987,040 

3,562,137 

1,043,998 


488,748 

16,639 

2,378,635 

87,297 

9,622 

231,853 

30,246 

6,075 

37,480^125 

265,051 
56,780 
74,635 
59,954 
17,003 


Total. 


33,164,781 


43, 708, 164 


The  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar  alone,  the  principal  article  ex- 
ported, was  $10,476,562,  although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
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tity  of  about  G'2.000  tons.  The  ilecreases  in  the  quantities  of  iron 
and  copper  ore  exporteil  Mith  eorresi)on(lin<2^  increases  in  valuation 
were  due  to  the  unusually  hi<>jh  prices  ])revailing  largely  on  account 
of  the  European  war.  The  output  of  iron,  copper,  and  manganese 
ore  ^YOuld  have  been  considerably  greater  had  there  been  adequate 
oNcrsea  transj^ortation  facilities. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $57,373  in  the  value  of  molasses  exported 
and  of  $r)ii.()83  in  hides. 

The  principal  woods  exported  to  the  T'nited  States  from  this  con- 
sular district  are  cedar,  cedar  strips,  lignum  vita',  and  mahogany,  the 
total  valuation  of  which  was  $448,070,  a  decrease  in  comparison  with 
1914  of  $37,358. 

Exports  to  Porto  Rico — Returned  Goods. 

Exports  to  Porto  Eico  during  1015  were  valued  rtt  $29,719,  as  com- 
pared with  $25,154  in  1914.  practically  all  of  which  were  cedar  strips. 
There  were  no  exports  certified  for  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines  during 
1914  or  1915. 

Inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  coffee  used  in  Cuba  is  imported  from 
Porto  Kico,  the  value  of  which  amounts  annually  to  about  $2,700,000, 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Porto  Rico  is  considerable.  This 
consular  district  imports  about  12^  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  or 
about  $335,000  in  value. 

American  goods  returned  during  1915  amounted  to  $85,863,  as  com- 
pared with  $147,463  in  1914.  and  consisted  chiefly  of  machinery  and 
parts,  empty  cylinder  drums,  and  empty  bags. 

Harbor  Rates. 

Vessels  can  enter  this  harbor  drawing  26  feet  and  can  anchor  at 
the  Cendoya  Avharf  with  20  feet  and  at  the  Xaviera  with  19  feet.  The 
tonnage  fees  are  10  cents  per  ton  for  ten  entries  during  the  year. 

The  rate  of  moorage  at  the  Cendoya  wharf  for  one  to  four  days  is 
$20  and  $5  for  each  additional  day ;  at  the  Naviera  wharf,  the  rate  is 
$5  per  day. 

If  a  vessel  can  not  moor  at  either  of  the  piers,  lighterage  is  for  the 
account  of  the  vessel.  Arrangements  must  be  made  in  advance  with 
one  of  the  lighter  companies,  "La  Naviera"  or  "Santiago  Terminal," 
the  rate  being  50  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (Spanish). 

Pilotage  is  compulsory  and  is  charged  for  on  a  graduated  scale  of 
$4  for  vessels  of  from  1  to  50  tons  (gross)  to  $34  for  vessels  of  5,000 
tons  or  over. 

The  fees  for  pilotage  from  one  hour  after  sunset  to  one  hour  before 
sunrise  are  double  the  amount  for  day  service.  The  fees  charged  for 
movement  of  vessels  Avithin  the  port  are  one- fourth  pilotage  for  mov- 
ing from  one  anchorage  to  another  and  one-half  pilotage  for  moving 
liom  one  Avharf  to  another. 

Shipping  of  the  Port. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ships  that  entered  the 
port  of  Santiago  during  1915  together  with  their  tonnage  and 
nationality: 
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Countries. 


Steamers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Cuba 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Santo  Domingo. 

Spain 

United  States... 


44,981 
23,440 
218,018 
11,000 


304 

99 

4,220 


2 
1 

(i 

107 

1 


3,673 
1,054 
11,020 
373, 124 
2,269 


37 
113 


144,040 
443,830 


31 

1,098 

11 

8,887 

4 

6SS 

7 

4,390 

Total. 


373 


1,276,485 


19,690 


Banking  Conditions — Customhouse  and  City  Receipts. 

The  banks  in  Santiago,  the  Banco  Espanol,  the  Banco  Nacional 
de  Cuba,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  (established  a  few  months  ago),  are  all  branches  of 
establishments  in  Habana.  With  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  district  last  year  the  banks  all  did  a  most  satisfac- 
tory business  and  facilitated  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  planters 
and  mill  owners  in  extending  their  cane  acreage  and  installing  new 
improvements. 

Banks  here  sell  at  ^  of  1  per  cent  premium  and  buy  at  ^  of  1  per 
cent  discount,  the  rate  of  interest  varying  from  8  to  10  per  cent. 
Exchange  on  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  during  the  year  was  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  over  New  York  rates.  In  July,  1916,  there 
was  about  $6,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  this  city. 

The  receipts  of  the  Santiago  customhouse  for  1915  totaled  $1,954,- 
457,  as  against  $1,731,154  for  1914,  while  for  the  6  months  ended 
June  30, 1916,  the  amount  was  $1,175,963. 

The  population  of  Santiago  in  June,  1916,  was  63,115.  During  the 
jBscal  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  the  city  receipts  were  $329,972,  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $69,032. 

Public  and  Private  Improvements — Vista  Alegre. 

The  satisfactory  economic  condition  in  this  Province  (Oriente) 
during  1915  is  shown  by  the  public  and  private  improvements  under- 
taken and  the  number  of  new  buildings  constructed.  During  the 
year  281  building  permits  were  issued,  an  increase  of  45  over  1914. 

Among  the  principal  improvements  may  be  mentioned  several 
in  the  suburb  Vista  Alegi-e,  which  include  the  new  theater  built 
by  the  street  railway  company  at  a  cost  of  about  $40,000.  The  com- 
pany has  also  spent  $75,000  in  other  improvements  on  the  park  in 
which  the  theater  is  located  and  is  about  to  construct  a  first-class  cafe 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  The  company,  which  also 
owns  the  greater  part  of  this  suburb,  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
50,000  square  meters  of  paving,  has  spent  $35,000  in  building  small 
but  attractive  residences,  and  is  contemplating  building  100  more  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $5,000  each. 

Among  the  important  improvements  in  Santiago  may  be  men- 
tioned a  large  modern  steel  warehouse  for  storing  sugar  that  cost 
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$100,000.  Two  new  hotels,  one  a  five-story  buiklinp;  of  reinforced 
ecnu-rete  tliat  cost  $70,000,  and  a  smaller  one  costing  $;55,000.  Among 
other  buildings  completed  during  1915  Averc  the  new  courthouse 
($S0,000)  and  two  warehouses  that  cost  $G0,000  each. 

In  Santiago  there  are  located  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer,  ice,  mosaics,  bricks,  cigars,  matches,  macaroni,  candles,  and 
soap,  besides  two  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  two  planing  mills. 

The  General  Government  was  active  during  1915  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schoolhouses  and  public  highways,  and  new  work  in  the 
Pi'ovince  is  under  Avay  which,  when  completed,  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
boi-hood  of  $1,000,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  tramways  in  1915  Avere  $222,479,  an  increase  of 
$G,215  over  the  year  1914.  The  receipts  for  the  Electric  Light  Co. 
amounted  to  $242,927,  an  increase  of  $10,083  over  1914.  The  Electric 
Light  Co.  purchased  considerable  construction  material  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year. 

Extension  and  Retention  of  Trade. 

The  various  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities  of  Cuba  have 
caused  the  investment  of  considerable  American  capital  in  the  island 
recently.  Quite  a  number  of  the  largest  and  best-known  sugar  plan- 
tations and  mills  in  this  district  have  been  purchased  at  large  fig- 
ures, and  considerable  virgin  land  has  been  acquired  for  immediate 
development.  Many  new  improvements  are  contemplated  and  others 
are  under  way,  and  those  interested  seem  to  be  working  in  a  sys- 
tematic and  economical  manner,  thus  preparing  themselves  to  meet 
such  conditions  after  the  war  as  may  result  in  any  decrease  in  the 
jorice  of  sugar. 

The  general  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Cuba  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Since  the  war  many  commodi- 
ties formerly  imported  from  Europe  have  been  curtailed,  and  some 
have  been  stopped  altogether.  It  is  hoped  that  such  articles  as  have 
been  replaced  through  necessity  by  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  will  satisfy  the  tastes  and  demand  of  the  Cuban  merchant  and 
consumer  to  such  an  extent  that  new^  business  connections  established 
may  permanently  endure. 

The  proximity  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the  good  transporta- 
tion and  banking  facilities,  and  the  generally  recognized  superiority 
of  many  American  manufactured  articles  are  natural  trade  advan- 
tages that  can  not  be  overcome  except  through  serious  business  blun- 
ders or  injudicious  disregard  of  the  tastes,  customs,  character,  or  re- 
quirements of  the  people. 

Xot  only  the  extension  but  the  retention  of  Cuba's  trade,  some  of 
which  has  perhaps  been  recently  acquired  only  through  careful  study, 
diligent  work,,  and  perhaps  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money, 
arc  undou^feTtty subjects  at  present  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration.'of  die  American  manufacturer,  exporter,  or  prospective 
investor.  .'      -^C  --^ 
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